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produces some individuals with initiative, there will be no inventions,
whatever the cultural imperatives.

The trial-and-error procedure that culminates in an invention may be
undertaken by a single person or by a series of persons, each of whom
keeps trying and failing until at length one succeeds. Selden, for example,
is given credit in American patent law for the invention of the gasoline-
driven automobile. A great many men had preceded him, however, in
the attempt to mechanize the carriage. Although none of these previous
attempts had proved to be sound, by Selden's time a great many errors
had been eliminated and an almost, but not quite, workable combination
of the buggy and the internal-combustion engine had been achieved.
Selden profited by the errors and the partial successes of his predecessors
and had the good fortune to be successful in his own trial-and-error
endeavors. A similar story of a succession of men trying and failing, and
constantly narrowing the range of failure until at last one man suc-
ceeded, lies behind most important inventions.1 Rarely has one man con-
ceived of an inventive problem of any great magnitude and then lived
long enough or labored diligently enough to solve it.

The process of invention does not stop and the efforts of men cease
when one of them arrives at a solution to a problem on which they
have been working. Seldom is an invention the completion of a task,
and never is a modern invention in the field of technology the ultimate
goal; the invention is, rather, a turning point in a continuous process.
The first bronze tool was perhaps more effective than the stone tool on
which it had been patterned. But in the ages that followed, the bronze
tool was gradually refined by a succession of secondary inventions.
Edison may have invented the first usable electric light bulb, Selden the
first successful automobile, and the Wright brothers the first flyable air-
plane. But work on light bulbs, automobiles, and airplanes did not cease.
For many years many men continued to refine these crude inventions.
In the modern world the refining of a basic invention often changes the
original device beyond recognition. Thus, although the same principle
underlies the original iron filament vacuum bulb of Edison and the
present fluorescent lamp, the principle is about all that remains of Edi-
son's invention. Likewise, in the century and more since its invention,
the Constitution of the United States has been so much modified by
Constitutional amendment, by Supreme Court interpretation, and by
administrative practices, that some persons doubt whether even the basic
purpose still remains.

^For a discussion, of the many contributors to the development of the steamboat,
which in America is generally accredited to Fulton, see J. T. Flexner, Steamboats
Come True (Viking, New York, 1945).